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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of 
the Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 

Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 

Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 968-3400 

(847) 968-3381 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 



Archives Building 


Curt Teich 
Archives and 
Lake County 
Archives 


Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday - Friday by appointment. 
www.teicharchives.org 


Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Home" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

www.lakecountydiscoverymuseum.org 

Admission $6.00 for adults, $2.50 for students. Tuesdays are $3.00 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 
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Figure 3 The cantilevered overhangs above the doors at the Parkview Motel in Canon City, Colorado and the yellow racing stripes around the building were designed to convey a 
sense of modernity. Postcard courtesy of the author. 


JOIN US 

The Curl Teich Postcards Archives needs your support to maintain quali¬ 
ty preservation of its collections. 

Your membership in the Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum 
will help provide professional staff to care for the Archives, will aid in the 
ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts, and will help support methods of 
bringing this unique material to the public through exhibits, publications, 
and research services. 

The Curl Teich Archives a I the Lake County Discovery Museum is a valu¬ 
able resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell the 
history of the twentieth century. 

Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. 


Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

30.00 

Individual - Two Years 

$ 

55.00 

Family 

$ 

45.00 

Family - Two Years 

$ 

85.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 

75.00 

Discovery Circle 

$ 

150.00 

Mastodon Club 

$ 

500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, a 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% dis¬ 
count on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on book and 
postcard reproduction sales. 
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MOTEL MODERNE: Yesterday's Motels of Tomorrow 

By Dr. Andrew Wood 



ALHAMBRA COURTS 

V/CST OP KNOXVILLE, TKNN. 

ON £ft) AND £© 


RECOMMENDED BY DUNCAN HINES 


Figure 4. The streamlined movement in motel design emphasized minimalism by encouraging the use of simple shapes and colors as is evident with the Alhambra Courts in 
Knoxville Tennessee. The motel was",highly ranked by Tennessee Hotel Inspection Department. Rates $1.50 to $3.00 for two persons " Postcard courtesy of the author. 


Early twentieth century motels^ reflect 
an emerging Age of Mobility that prom¬ 
ised perpetual motion through a fluid 
continuum of consumer experiences. 
With their ersatz rustic cabins, Spanish 
haciendas, and native tepees, these 
motels responded to the increasingly 
homogenous and anonymous experience 
of interstate travel by portraying places 
I hat were particular and memorable, 
even if their fagades offered no more 
than caricatures. The theming of 
American motels was particularly useful 
for motorists expanding their cultural 
geographies beyond the hometown. Lisa 
Mahar notes, "Long-distance travelers 
might not connect with traditional local 
identifiers, such as proprietors 1 names, so 
they were replaced with broader regional 
symbols, or themes, that would seem 
more familiar." 2 Reflecting a broader 
trend of American roadside design, 
themed motels employed a range of 
techniques to grab the attention of lired 
motorists. Vernacular architectural 
fagades, iconic signage, and correspon¬ 
ding advertising materials presented an 
opportunity to visit the Old West, colo¬ 
nial America, or even a foreign land. 
Along with the "domestic" motif found in 
tiny Tudor houses and primitive stone 
cottages, these themes shaped much of 
the early roadside lodging industry. 


However, one theme deserves more 
attention than it has received in recent 
scholarship, the evocation of the 
Moderne in motel design. This essay 
offers an introduction to Motel Moderne 
by first placing the Moderne in its cultur¬ 
al context before describing specific 
motifs employed by Moderne motels. 

Moderne refers to a stylized approach 
toward design, production, and adver¬ 
tisement that experienced its American 
zenith from the 1920s through the 
1940s, manifesting itself in a range of 
structures from skyscrapers to staplers 
that abandoned traditional forms. 
Moderne offered "the future" as sleek, 
clean, and efficient — the cult of the 
new. An affectation of the progress nar¬ 
rative that animated much of the popu¬ 
lar culture of the pre-World War II era, 
Moderne borrowed loosely from mod¬ 
ern architecture, an approach toward 
building that celebrated the power of 
mass production, functional design, cen¬ 
tralized planning, and rational decision 
making to enable a new and better 
world/ Initially, Moderne responded to 
the "modern" intersection of art and 
political philosophy introduced in early 
twentieth century Europe. These includ¬ 
ed the shocking display of European 
modern art at New York's Armory Show 


(1913), the socialist sensibilities of the 
Weimer-era Bauhaus school (1919- 
1933), and the industrial aesthetics of 
the Paris Exposition Internationale des 
Arts Decoratifs et Industriels Modernes 
(1925). Emerging from each of these 
artistic and political progenitors, 

Moderne became an American phenom¬ 
enon of modern style. 

Moderne contained two movements — 
decorative and streamlined — both of 
which reflected a fanciful vision of mod¬ 
ern life. The Jazz Age decorative move¬ 
ment, often called Art Deco/ boasted a 
melange of vertical and zigzag lines, pre- 
Columbian elements, and stylized flora 
and fauna whose enthusiasm for the 
machine age resulted in structures such 
as New York's Chrysler Building and 
Empire State Building/ The Depression- 
era streamlined movement offered a 
comparably unadorned simplicity whose 
elegance and economy are well illustrat¬ 
ed by the Los Angeles Crossroads of the 
World Shopping Center and Greyhound 
bus depots built throughout the nation 
during the thirties/ 1 Eschewing Louis 
Sullivan's dictum that "form ever follows 
function," both the decorative and 
streamlined movements of Moderne 
offered populist reproductions of high- 
minded modernism whose various 3 



















Figure 1 A 200-foot bridge linked the visual icons of 
the 1939-40 New York Workh- Fair the Try bn 
and the Ferinhere. The Fair represented the Stream¬ 
lined modem vision of tomorrow. Curt Fetch 
Archives 8AH955. 1938 , 

motifs often served no useful purpose 
except to be visually arresting. 

Many United States designers and archi¬ 
tects, particularly those who contributed 
to interwar fairs and expositions held in 
Chicago, San Francisco, and New York, 
repudiated the Mod erne label. To them, 
the structures of the great fairs offered 
nothing less than Gpideictic architecture 
that would educate the public about the 
virtues of cleanliness, technology; and 
order. Indeed, the buildings and exhibits 
of the 1939-40 New York World's Fair 
were crafted to envision a bright new 
world that simply awaited the global 
embrace of rational, "streamlined," 
design [Figure If 7 To those who cele¬ 
brated modern architecture and allied 
arts, "mere" Moderne offered only a fake 
facade, fanciful wrapping for a gag gift. 
However, for many Americans, the 
Moderne style that I ransformed locomo- 
liyes, theatres, diners, bus stations, 
advertisements, typography, and other 
apparently banal elements into Buck 
Rogers fantasies of the future offered a 
seemingly ubiquitous portal to the 
'“world of tomorrow." Such imagery may 
have seemed a bit silly, but it was mean¬ 
ingful all the same* For many pet>pIe, 
the Moderne despite its frequently 
t a e ky ma n i I est a I to ns — was m >de r n. 

Motels Meet Moderne 

During the 1920s and 1930s, the era 
when Moderne had begun its transfor¬ 
mation from the decorative to the 
streamlined movement, roadside cabin 
camps began their parallel transforma¬ 
tion into “'modern" tourist courts. During 
this time, entrepreneurs who had settled 
on building a small number of cheap 
shacks, often on mad-adjacent farmland 
without plumbing, healing, or other 
amenities, decided to compete with 
tourist homes and municipal campsites 
by improving their properties* One of 
the most famous of these is John's 
Modern Cabins, built in the 1930s near 
4 Rolla, Missouri, and now a mecca for 


photographers of ruins. Of course, this 
sort of court with individual cabins 
would soon give way to better quality 
sites. Indeed, the rise of the modern 
tourist court meant "innerspring mat¬ 
tresses, linoleum floors, hot and cold 
running water, throw rugs, and colonial- 
style furniture"^- and indoor toilets. 8 
For the sake of efficiency, courtiers 
began to design their businesses around 
more organized plans, and their shacks 
gave way to cottages. Some court man¬ 
agers even began to build garages in the 
space between units where vacationers 
and business travelers could park their 
cars, envisioning their discrete cottages 
as components of a singular structure, 
each guest under a single roof. 

As tourist courts become more profes¬ 
sionalized, often boasting a diner, gas 
station, and an attractive lawn, their 
owners formed regional and national 
associations, distributed advertising post¬ 
cards, and supported a Tourist Court 
Journal. The fatter, launched by the 
International Motor Court Association, 
offered a humble assortment of modern¬ 
izing ideas and calls for improved stan¬ 
dards, interspersed with letters, business 
transactions, recipes, cartoons, an occa¬ 
sional section for the "ladies of the 
courts," editorial statements and reader 
responses about controversial issues (the 
admittance of non-White, non-Christian 
tenants being a perennial concern), and 
racy soap advertisements that often 
involved naked women. 9 For more than 
three decades after its 1937 launch, 
Tourist Court Journal motivated the own¬ 
ers of tourist courts to aspire l.o modern 
standards and, particularly during the 
war years, prepare for a bright new age 
of automobile tourists who were frustrat¬ 
ed with both the questionable conditions 
of auto camps and the tedious rituals of 
hotel lobbies. Tourist courts and the 
motels that would soon follow would 
compete with cheap camps and swanky 
hotels by offering inexpensive accommo¬ 
dations that met modern expectations. 

Advertising themselves as "modern" and 
crafting their newly built or refurbished 
facades accordingly, early motels drew 
from the deeper cultural reservoir that 
affirmed the value of progress and the 
inevitable improvements assured by 
technology. Of course, even the most 
"modem" (sometimes "strictly modern, 1 ' 
occasionally, "ultra-modern") motels lypb 
ca 11 y e m p k Jyed regl onal or cu f tu ra I 
themes. Predictably, the growing market 
for motels in the southwest employed 
western and Spanish motifs. But a siz¬ 
able percentage of motel owners recog¬ 
nized the power of Moderne to present 
themselves as contemporary courtiers. 
Wri Li ng i n To u nst Co u n Jouma /, a rch i ter: t 
Tom E. Lightfoot reminded would-be 
courtiers of the power of "Modernistic" 
style to help craft a profitable persona: 

[T]he architecture most adapted to 
the up-to-the-minute court is a 
"Modern Style", often spoken of as 
'Modernistic Architecture". The word 
modern has been used by many small 


early courts to designate the addition 
of bathrooms and modern plumbing, 
but the term modern used in this arti¬ 
cle will mean "Modern" Architecture. 
This is the new functional, utilitarian 
style (that] has been In use for the past 
several years and was originated for 
homes and buildings that were desig¬ 
nated in "that something different" 
motif, and is a sLyle which Is here to 
stay. It is perhaps the least expensive 
of all the styles that have been used in 
tourist court architecture, and as it is 
devoid of almost all decorations and 
frills, many modern tourist courts have 
used the design a great deal and 
it is especially adapted to tourist 
courts^ 1 

Not everyone in I he motel industry 
shared this sentiment. Contributing 
to Tourist Court Journal's ten-issue 
series about the post-war roadside 
accommodation industry, Earl Craw¬ 
fords January 1945 discussion of 
contemporary furnishing offered a 
rebuke to LightfooTs August 1944 enthu¬ 
siasm for "Modernistic Architecture": 

When speaking of Modern furniture, 
let us stress the fact that "Modern" 
is not to be confused with "Modern¬ 
istic." The latter term refers to the 
extreme style [that] foreshadowed 
today's Modern, and even now there 
are some so-called "Modernistic" styles 
which are too extreme to be practical 
or appealing to the average person.^ 

While period advertisements frequently 
depicted "Modernistic 1 ' motels when they 
emphasized the "modem" nature of their 
projects, a relatively small number of 
motel owners employed the Moderne as 
a complete and coherent design for their 
properties. Those who did so generally 
employed streamlining characteristics to 
suggest what Chester H* Lfebs describes 
as "the shape of things to come." 18 Of 
these characteristics, ihree dominant 
practices emerged: horizontal lines, sim¬ 
ple fagades, and machine symbolism. 



Figure 2. The red handings and styirsh portholes 
decorating the Alto Tourist Court m New Orleans , 
Untisiana transfomis the blocky building into a sleek 
machine that resembles a spaceship. Postcard cour¬ 
tesy nf the author. 















Horizontal Lines 



%ure 6. Thu Tropical Palms Court In Fort My?, y.\ Florida "offers discriminating guests ultra-modern accommodations 
with the charm of'Southem hospitality in beautiful and restful surroundings. Steam heat and private tile baths in all 
fourm. 1 R j.sfi atd court esy of the author. 


In contrast to the decorative movement's 
celebration of verticality, the streamlined 
movement emphasizes the horizontal, 
reflecting the value of rapid movement, the 
freedom to pick up and move without 
delay, the dream of the open road. Indeed, 
horizontal design elements were particular¬ 
ly appropriate for roadside businesses that 
needed to stretch horizontally to accom¬ 
modate both the split-second gaze of the 
automobilist and provide space for folks to 
park their cars. In Moderne motels, this 
horizontal motif manifested itself in the 
appearance of banding and the use of 
"eyebrows." Banding referred to the use of 
painted or grooved lines that evoked an 
aerodynamic and "abstracted style of static 
objects seemingly in motion."^ Consider 
the Alto Tourist Court, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, whose red bandings worked to 
transform flat, blocky buildings into a sleek 
machine thal resembles a spaceship |f igure 
2], To further bolster the perception of hor¬ 
izontal power, many motels also employed 
eyebrt jws, cantilevered overhangs that 
sometimes appeared over windows and 
sometimes appeared over doors. For exam¬ 
ple, the Parkview Motel of Canon City, 
Colorado, once featured eyebrows over 
their yellow racing stripes to complete the 
horizontal look [Figure 3], While banding 
and eyebrows conveyed a sense of moder¬ 
nity with their streamlined aura of locomo¬ 
tives, automobiles, and airplanes, the ten¬ 
dency for some designs to employ these 
motifs as a mere decoration compelled 
some architects to remind their colleagues 
of the original purpose of streamlining; 
Writing In Tourist Court journal Tom E. 
Lightfoot noted: 

[Y]oung architects and even some 
of the older ones will possibly want to 
design a super streamlined court on an 
"oljI of this world" basis. Streamlining In 
a modified form is all fight, but it must 
lie kepi in mind that streamlining was 
originally developed to cut down wind 
resistance in moving objects. The possi- 
bility of a tourist court flying with the 
speed of a B-29 or the Super Chief. . . 
is a I it lie re mote J 5 

Despite warnings such as these, many 
Moderne motels of the 1930s and '40s 
reflected the practical and fanciful impact 
of powered travel on the public imagina- 
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tion. Adding to the use of horizontal motifs, 
many motels also employed simple fagades 
to further illustrate their peculiar notion of 
Depression-era elegance. 

Simple Fagades 

Many Depression-era structures were built 
cheaply, designed to make a quick impres¬ 
sion out not necessarily to lastj^ However, 
they aLso demonstrated a philosophy that 
modern housing should he plainly func¬ 
tional. Thus, while Moderne's decorative 
movement employed ornate and complex 
designs, the streamlined movement 
emphasized minimalism by encouraging 
use of simple shapes and colors, and 
understated ornament, fake for example 
the simple fagades of the Alhambra Courts 
in Knoxville, Tennessee [Figure 4]. 

Designed as ''boxes for living,' 1 motels like 
the AI ha m b ra fea i u red pia i n fa qa d es, 
almost invariably made of concrete or stuc¬ 
co, and flat roofs. Despite their propensity 
to leak, flat roofs reflected the distain 
shared by many designers for the power of 
rain and snow to overcome their elegant 
designs. To emphasize the boxy nature of 
the Moderne, motels like the Alhambra 
also employed corner windows, an archi¬ 
tectural innovation reflecting new construc¬ 
tion techniques that shifted structural stress¬ 
es away from building edges. Corner win¬ 
dows represented the power of contempo¬ 
rary design over the forces of mass and 
gravity, and they became an essential com¬ 
ponent of Moderne design. In addition to 
the use of simple shapes, Moderne motels 
presented flat colors to the roadside. In 
many ways, this lack of chromatic orna¬ 
mentation reflected both the scientific aes¬ 
thetic of laboratory cleariliness and the 
Bauhaus belief that excessive coloring 
reflected class decadence. Of course, as 
lung as it conveyed the feeling of mechani¬ 
cal speed, a red racing stripe could he 
added. Bui the palate was normally 
restricted to white or beige. In order to 
break the monotony, some motels also 
employed curves and glass block. The 
Western Motel of Bethany, Oklahoma, 


illustrates both of these motifs (Figure 5). 
When ft was last visited by the author in 
2004, the Western continued to present a 
90-degree curve that signified the 
machine-age fantasy of wind-tunnel design. 
The motel's additional usage of glass block 
allowed (or the introduction of diffused 
natural light into the motel's office. These 
motifs — boxy shapes, flat colors, and lim¬ 
ited ornament — reflected the Moderne 
love of streamlined elegance. This notion 
of elegance grew from a convergence of art 
and science that manifested itself In a third 
major component of the Moderne: 
machine symbolism. 

Machine Symbolism 

The Muderne era helped cement America's 
love of the machine in all forms of design. 
While the agrarian world of farms and nat¬ 
ural cycles still resided in the heart of the 
nation, the power of machines to transform 
nature according to the will of humankind 
had become a powerful force in public life. 
In motel design, the rise of machine sym¬ 
bolism revealed itself in repetition, symme¬ 
try and nautical imagery. Repetition reflect¬ 
ed the Ford 1st world of assembly line mass 
production, Rows of repeating windows, 
interchangeable furniture, and standard¬ 
ized designs had replaced the craftwork of 
i nd i vid u a I ly bur It <:abi n s. G >n tr ibu ti ng to 
the Moderne aesthetic of repet il ion, many 
motels began to employ symmetrical U- 
shaped layouts. Accommodating a central 
office, a courtyard, and even outdoor park¬ 
ing, the symmetrical motel sometimes 
resembled a Flash Gordon flying ship 
whose mirrored wings contained identical 
guest rooms. 

The Tropical Palms Court in Fort Myers, 
Florida, offered a superb example of 
symmetrical design white also boasting 
90-degroe windows of block glass and 
flal roofs with minor parapets [Figure h\. 
Adding a more iconic dimension to I he 
machine symbolism of Moderne motels, 
many sites employed nautical imagery 
to dip from the reservoir of large and 
powerful machines. Hunts Motel in 
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F/gure 7. The Hunts Motel in Lynwood, California incorporated a nautical theme by placing a porthole window in the 
center structure and balustrades along both the walkways and parapets. Postcard courtesy of the author. 


Lynwood/ California/ demonstrated this 
motif with the appearance of a porthole 
window in the center structure and bal¬ 
ustrades along both the walkways and para¬ 
pets [Figure 7]. Like more massive examples 
of streamlined nautical such as the Coca- 
Cola Bottling Plant in Los Angeles, Hunts 
Motel conveyed modernity through its 
invocation of nature subduing technology. 

Conclusion 

Today, relatively few motels remain to 
offer the horizontal lines, simple fagades, 
and machine symbolism of the Moderne. 
Perhaps the most famous (and infamous) 
example was the Coral Court Motel of St. 
Louis, Missouri, whose glazed tile and 
glass block fagades represented an apex of 
streamlined style [Figure 8]. Known as a 
“no tell motel," the Coral Court was one of 
the most recognizable roadside attractions 
on Route 66, not to mention a local land¬ 
mark: "The controversial motel elicited a 
wide variety of reactions from St. Louisans. 
Some people loved the place; others pre¬ 
tended they'd never been there.While 
the Coral Court was demolished in 1995 
to make room for a housing development, 
roadside aficionados can still view a unit of 
the motel thanks to a display maintained 
by the St. Louis Museum of Transportation, 
Other remaining Moderne motels worth a 
visit include the Fountain Motel in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas; the Sugar Bowl Courts 
in Metairie, Louisiana; the El Palomino 
Motel in Sydney, Nebraska, and the 
Shenandoah Motel in Front Royal, Virginia 
[Figure 9]. This latter motel is particularly 
notable for its odd convergence of primi¬ 
tive stone and streamline design. 

Sadly, most Moderne motels have been 
abandoned by the future they sought to 
exemplify. After World War II, the 
Moderne gave way to the International 
Style of architecture, a bland and ahistoric 
world of glass boxes: "[T]hey were mini¬ 
mally patterned, often without direction or 
depth, like Scotch plaid but not as varied 
6 or lively. . . [T]hey were not designed for 


human masses except, of course, for mass¬ 
es of clerical employees."^ Their motel 
equivalent took the form of Holiday Inn 
and the other dozens of chains that prom¬ 
ised "exquisitely unseeable" places. In 
the 1950s and '60s, Moderne briefly 
returned via an exaggerated style of space 
age design, atomic imager/, and levitating 
roofs. Called googie, doo wop, or popu- 
luxe, the exaggerated Moderne style flour¬ 
ished for a while before it, too. fell under 
the wave of standardization. '^ Today, too 
many of the original Moderne motels and 
their exaggerated progeny reside only in 
memory. But those that remain, often 
eking out existences along dusty roads, are 
worth visiting because they reflect an 
important part of Americana: a glimpse 
into a tomorrow that came and went. □ 


camps, tourist courts, motor hotels, 
motels, and the like, this essay will employ 
the generic "motel," except when more 
specific terminology is required. 
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NOTES 

1. Recognizing that roadside accommoda¬ 
tions of the 1920s through the 1940s 
assumed many names, including tourist 


6. I maintain a small collection of 
Greyhound bus depot postcard images at 
http://www2.sjsu.edu/facuIty/vyooda/ 
busdepot/. 
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Figure 8 The large glass block windows and honey-coiored glazed ceramic tiles of the Coral Court in St Louis, 
Missouri were part of the charm of this weii-known Route 66 motel. Built in the Streamline Moderne style, the motel 
operated from 1941 - 1995 Curt Teich Archives/Route 66 Collection. 











































7. The 1939-40 New York World's Fair 
gathered an impressive group of designers 
whose industrial visions helped shape l fie 
public imagination. Henry Drey fuss (fre¬ 
quency spelled Dreyfus in period publica¬ 
tions) designed the Perisphere 
Democracity exhibit, imagining a suburban 
world of cooperative ideals. Norman Bel 
Geddes's Futurama exhibit for the General 
Motors Building presented a 1960s 
aulopla of streamlined cities and teardrop 
cars. Raymond Lowe/s focal exhibit lor 
the Chrysler Motors Building imagined a 
futuristic transportation system that resem¬ 
bled a Jules Verne space gun. And Walter 
Dorwin Teague celebrated modern fife in 

a range of exhibits and designs for the 
Ford Motor Company Consolidated 
Edison, United States Steel, Du Pont, and 
National Cash Register. Andrew Wood, 
New York's 1939-1940 World's Fair 
(Charleston, SC: Arcadia, 2004), 21, 55, 

61, 59, 91, 96, 97, 109. 

8. Warren James Belasco, Americans on 
the Road: From Autocamp to Motel: 1910- 
1945 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1979), 141. 

9.1 am grateful to the staff of University of 
California's Northern Regional Library 
Facility for helping me secure a sizable 
number of volumes of Tourist Court 
journal Ann Dingus writes that only two 
sets of the Journal remain intact, one at 
the Library of Congress and one in the 
Temple, Texas, Railroad and Heritage 
Museum. Ann Dingus, "Cottage industry/ 
Texas Monthly (October 2003), 66, 68, 70, 
72. 

10. lafcle et ak note: 'Although motor 
courts were built In a range of architectural 
styles, from Tudor Revival to Colonial 
Revival, "western" themes were the most 
popular. Most courts with facades integrat¬ 
ed around Interior courtyards were remi¬ 
niscent of Spanish haciendas, especially 
when they were constructed of stucco En 
[simulate] adobe. Motels with names such 
as El Rancho and Casa Grande appeared 
from coast to coast." John A. Jakle, Keith A. 


Sculie, and Jefferson 5. Rogers, The Motel 
in America (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1996), 45. 

11. Tom E. Lightfoot, "Planning a Tourist 
Court/' Tourist Court Journal, 7 (August 
1944): 6. 

12. Earl Crawford, "Post War Furnishings," 
Tourist Court Journal 8 (January 1945): 6. 

13. Chester H. Liebs, Main Street to 
Miracle Mile: American Roadside 
Architecture (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1995), 56. 
Incidentally, "the shape of things to come" 
referred folks in the 1930s to the H.G. 
Wells novel and the 1936 film (Things to 
Come) that almost perfectly defined 
Moderne slyle. 

14. John Margolies, Home Away From 
Home: Motels in America (Boston: 

Bulfinch Press, 1995), 100. 

15. Lightfoot, 1944, 19. 

16. Stewart Brand, How Buildings Learn: 
What Happens After They're Built (New 
York: Penguin Books, 1994), 56, 

17. Shellee Graham, Tales from the Coral 
Court: Photos and Stories from a Lost 
Route 66 Landmark (St. Louis: Virginia 
Publishing, 2000), 11-12. 

18. Robert Twombly, Power and Style: 

A Critique of Twentieth-Century 
Architecture in the United States (New 
York: 3 fill arid Wang, 1995), 80 (emphasis 
in original). See also Torn Wolfe, From 
Bauhaus to Our House (New York, Bantam 
Books, i999T 

19. John IT Slifgoe, Outside Lies Magic: 
Regaining History and Awareness in 
Everyday Places (New York: Walker and 
Company), 168. 

20. See Alan Hess, Coogie Redux: 
Ultramodern Roadside Architecture. (San 
Francisco: Chronicle, 2004). See also 
Thomas Hine, Popuiuxe: From Tailfins and 


TV Dinners to Barbie Dolls and Fallout 
Shelters. (New York: MJF Books, 1999). 


Andrew Wood (Pli.D., Ohio University, 

1998) is an associate professor in the 
Communication Studies department at 
San Jose State University. He is author of 
Road trip America: A State By State Tour 
Guide to Offbeat Destinations and New 
York's 1939-1940 Worlds Fair. He is also 
the co-author of Motel America: A Stare by 
State Tour Guide to Nostalgic Stopovers 
and Survivor! essons: Communication 
Issues Under a Watchful Eye. Dr. Wood has 
published articles in Communication 
Theory Critical Studies in Media 
Communication , Communication 
Education, Space and Culture f and the 
Southern Communication journal[ 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
l his article: 

ADVERTISING/Auto camps, courts, 
motels 

ARCHITECTURE/Pop, programmatic 

HOTELS/Motels 

RESORTS/Auto camps, courts 


Pulitzer Prize Photograph 
Exhibit at Museum 

The Lake County Discovery Museum is 
proud to present the national Louring 
ex h i b ition r Cm p t ure the Mo men t : Fin 1 
Pufiti/er Prize Photographs in Its only 
Chicago-area showing, September 16 
through December 1 5, 2006. 

Capture the Moment tells the stories 
behind the photographs that won 
America's most prestigious journalism 
award, the Pulitzer Prize. This unique 
photographic history of 132 pictures 
includes the Pulitzer winners from 1942 
to the present. 

G rea t ph oU >gra p h$ d l a nge th e way we 
think. Quickly and dearly they say that 
war is brutal, victory is sweet, and life is 
iragiJe. Great photographs change lives, 
including the lives of the photographers 
who take them. 

These photographs are magnetic, often 
disturbingly so, for one simple reason — 
they capture the moment. 

For exhibit information, call 847-968-3400 
or visit www.LakeCountyDiscovery 
Museum.org. □ 













RECENT DONATIONS 

MOTHER LODE OF THE MOTHER ROAD 

By Christina Smith 



"U.S, 66 - Highway where East and West Meet" is printed on the back of this postcard. It also states: "for brochures, write US 66 National Highway Association ,, " The association 
was founded by Cyrus Avery and John Woodruff in 1926 not long after the road was officially commissioned. At that time, only 800 miles of the roads 2,448 miles had been 
paved. Curt Teich Archives/Route 66 Collection. Ca. 1952. 


A donation of almost 4,000 postcards has 
recently been accepted by the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives. Generously donated 
by James Powell, these cards concern 
"America's Main Street" — Route 66. This 
collection traces the historic highway's 
entire route, from Chicago to Los 
Angeles. 

Route 66 was the result of a nationwide 
movement in the 1920s demanding better 
roadways, especially west of Chicago. 
Automobiles were becoming more popu¬ 
lar and affordable. An average family 
could buy a car for a few hundred dollars, 
but travel was still limited to mainly urban 
areas. Gravel or dirt roads, difficult terrain, 
and the lack of any national roadway sys¬ 
tem made certain destinations inaccessi¬ 
ble to the vehicles of the day. 

That began to change in 1921, when 
Congress passed a national highway act. 
States received money to build roads des¬ 
ignated as federal highways. The next year 
a system of numbering these roads was 
developed. East-west routes received even 
numbers and north-south roadways odd. 
Highway 66 was originally given the num¬ 
ber 60, the "0" designating a major artery, 
as the road would run cross-country from 
Chicago to Los Angeles. When there was 
a conflict with another road, the planners 
preferred 66 to the alternate 
choice of 62 and, in 1926, Highway 66 
8 was officially commissioned. 


Early in its history Route 66 was given its 
most enduring nickname, "The Main 
Street of America," but it took until 1938 
to finally pave the last section of the origi¬ 
nal highway. When complete it stretched 
2,448 miles from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
passed through eight states and countless 
small towns, and became one of the most 
used highways in the country. 

In 1939, John Steinbeck wrote his novel, 
The Grapes of Wrath , in which he called 
Highway 66 "The Mother Road." The 


book chronicled the westward migration 
of mid-west farmers along 66 during the 
Dust Bowl of the 1930s. Most were look¬ 
ing for work in Depression-era California. 
The book, and John Ford's 1940 movie, 
cemented the highway's fame. 

In 1938, a memorial to the late Will 
Rogers opened in his hometown of 
Claremore, Oklahoma along Highway 
66. The road quickly picked up yet 
another nickname, the "Will Rogers 
Highway." It was not until 1946 that it 


The front of this advertising piece promotes Highway US 66 - Will Roger's Highway, but the back advertises Arnolds 
Cafe "24-Hour Service" in Williams, Arizonai Curt Teich Archives/Route 66 Collection Ca 1952 * 
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was permanently identified with the leg¬ 
endary title of "Route" 66, however. That 
year songwriter Bobby Troup wrote his 
famous "Get Your Kicks on Route 66/' 
and the name stuck. In 1952, in an effort 
to promote the new movie "The Will 
Rogers Story," Route 66 was officially 
dedicated to Will Rogers. An auto-cara- 
van traveled the entire route and plaques 
commemorating the event were placed at 
every state line along the route, as well as 
the highway's termination point in Santa 
Monica, California. 

In the early 1960s, as its popularity was 
fading, another generation was intro¬ 
duced to Route 66. The 1960-64 TV 
series Route 66 followed Buz and Tod as 
they road-tripped along 66 in their honey 
beige Chevy Corvette. Although the show 
was filmed on location, the location was 
usually not Route 66. While the road 
enjoyed a brief resurgence of popularity, 
it hardly ever appeared in the show that 
promoted it. 

The heyday of Route 66 generally lasted 
from the 1930s to the 1950s, By the K 60s, 
thanks mainly to President Eisenhower, a 
new national highway system was taking 
hold. Most travelers preferred the newer, 
quicker freeways to the older, winding 
highways of the 1920s. Throughout the 
1970s there were almost constant dosings 
and bypasses along the entirety of Route 
66. Interstate 40 was completed In 1964, 
bypassing the last section of old Highway 
66, and the road was officially decommis¬ 
sioned a short time later. In tile end, it 
took five different interstates to replace it. 

Just a few years after the official decom¬ 
missioning, in 1989, James Powell, an 
auditor from Missouri, headed out on a 
Route 66 road trip with his brother — in 
a bright red 1960 Corvette. It was a chal¬ 
lenge to find the forgotten remnants of 
the old road that had ceased to be only a 
short time before. Mr. Powell began his 
collecting on that trip, picking up a "Will 
Rogers Highway" poster in Arizona for 
ninety-eight cents. When they reached 
the end of 66 in Santa Monica, they met 
up with Tom Synder, founder of the 
Route 66 Association of America. Synder 
encouraged Powell to start up a Route 66 
preservation association in Missouri. It 
was organized in 1990. Today there are 



The Jackaiope is a fictional cross between an jackrab- 
hit ami a/i anMipr While Doughs, Wyoming the 
selTf a t it /nii \l fackahyn > i apita I < > (An tent < i, t hey 
wen* also haunt ur the southwest along Km tie M» 
Curt Teich Archives/Route 66 Collection 


associations in all eight Route 66 states 
promoting the highway and its history. 

James Powell collected Route 66 memo¬ 
rabilia for fifteen years, ever since that 
road trip. It grew to include over 4,000 
postcards, 1,000 maps, 600 books and 
magazines, and around 40 highway signs. 
The postcards came to the Curt Teich 
Archives, where they will be computer 
cataloged and available for research, 
while the collection of maps, books, mag¬ 
azines, and signs went to the Lebanon- 
Laclede County Library Highway 
Research Center in Missouri. 

The postcards collected by Mr. Bowel I 
document the entire length of Route 66, 
from before its beginnings to the present 
day. The collection includes many cards 
of building? and towns from ihe very 
early twentieth century, before Route 66 
wou nd its way th rough the Ian dscape. 
There are a number of cards devoted to 
each state the highway passed through; 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. Most of the cards are advertis¬ 
ing postcards for motels, diners, and 
auto-courts. 

I his particular type of card reveals more 
about Route 66 than any other. Unlike 
today, there were no formal exits off the 
highway. A ramp could lie built to any out 
of the way motel or gas station, and post¬ 
cards advertised them all. Phillips 66 serv¬ 
ice stations, which took their name from 
the highway, show up frequently in the 
collection. Nelson's Dream Village, the 
Wigwam Village Motel, Little King's Court, 
and the Shangri-La Motel are all advertised 
in Mr. Powell's cards. Highway 66 was all 
the address most businesses needed. 

Unlike the highways of today, Route 66 
ran straight through many cities and 
towns. Motorists would often be traveling 
along small town main streets, complete 
with traffic lights, hence the mime 
"America's Main Street." Mr. Powell's 
collection contains postcards for most of 
the major cities Route 66 passed 
through, such as St. Louis, Tulsa, and 
Albuquerque. Some of these are large 
letter postcards, while others show Route 
66 running through a town along with 
the businesses that sprang up around the 
popular road. 

Though fewer in number, the humorous 
postcards in the collection are just as 
interesting as some of the more serious 
cards. One card tells the "legend" of the 
jackalope, a jackrabbif sporting antlers 
and a great singing voice. Some cards, 
like the ones depicting scenes from an 
ostrich farm, are unintentionally hilarious. 

More common postcards in the collection 
depict scenes from National Parks and 
other scenic locales along the highway. 
Route 66 ran through the Painted Desert 
and Petrified Forest in Arizona and also 
provided connections to other roads that 



Meramec C^ms in Missouri was a popular stop fur 
tourists, along Route 66. /Vic. 1 hack of this fKistcafd 
reads; "An actual likker SiHP of the O/arh The cook¬ 
ing pot and coils are intact and were discovered in 
Meramec Caverns , US. 66 - Stanton, Mo." Curt Teich 
Archives/Route 66 Collection. 


ran to sights like Carlsbad Caverns and 
the Grand Canyon. The Meramec 
Caverns in Missouri, long rumored to 
have been a hideout for Jesse James and 
his gang, are the subject of dozens of 
postcards. 

In 1999, Route 66 became "Historic 
Route 66." Legislation was passed to pre¬ 
serve the remaining physical sections 
along with the cultural heritage of Route 
66 — heritage that includes popular 
music, television, the origins of the 
American road trip, and al least one 
important American novel. Through 
ongoing preservation efforts it is still 
possible to travel parts of old U.5. 66, 
now in its eightieth year, though the 
landscape has changed drastically. 
Nelson's Dream Village is long gone, 
although there are a few Wigwam 
Village Motels still scattered about. In 
Mr. Powell's postcard collection, however, 
Route 66 — "The Mother Road" — 
remains unchanged. 


Christina Smith is the current Collections 
and Exhibitions Assistant at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. She holds a 
B.A. in Public \ History from Western 
Michigan University and will begin gradu¬ 
ate studies there in die fall. □ 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The fo I k rwrng su bj cct head \ ngs fn >m 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

ADVERTISING/Auto camps, courts, 
motels 

ARCHITECTURE/Pop, programmatic 
HIGHWAYS/Route 66 
HOTELS/Motels 
RESORTS/Auto camps, courts 



















NOTES FROM THE RESEARCH DESK 

MOONGLO MEMORIES 

By Debra Gust 
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Stuart Sarjeartt poses with his father in front of the 
sign for the Moonglo Motel where Stuart lived as a 
child with his parents, owners of the motel , Photo 
courtesy of Stuart Sarjeant 1953. 


Stuart's father, Alex Sarjeant, was born in 
Barbados in 1903. After a twenty-five 
year career with Young & Rubicam in 
New York City, he was ready for retire¬ 
ment. In 1953 Stuart's mother and father 
ventured to Florida, originally intending 
to settle in the south part of the state. 

Car troubles forced them to stop in 
Daytona Beach, and they knew immedi¬ 
ately that they need travel no farther. 

Their intent was to purchase and oper¬ 
ate a small motel. When a real estate 
agent took them to the Moonglo, it was 
love at first sight. They purchased the 
hotel in June of 1953 from David Hanna 
for $40,000. Stuart's mother thought 
that everything in Florida should be pink 
or turquoise, so she was responsible for 
the motel's pink color scheme. In the 
postcard, the motel resembles a pink 
and white iced sheet cake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sarjeant ran the hotel them¬ 
selves and the family lived behind the 
office. They had only one employee, 
Stuart, and his responsibilities were limit¬ 
ed to ice and towel deliveries. The couple 
did everything necessary to make the 
Moonglo a success, from mowing the 
grass to making the beds. The Atlantic 
Ocean was only two hundred yards away, 
and Stuart has fond memories of growing 
up with the beach as his backyard. 



street and it was absorbed into the 
much larger motel complex. Still 
standing today, the Moonglo is not 
open for business, but houses con¬ 
struction workers who are working on 
a nearby condominium project. It sus¬ 
tained heavy roof damage after the 
hurricanes of 2004, but is still struc¬ 
turally sound. All of the surrounding 
properties have been purchased by a 
developer and Stuart believes it's only 
a matter of time until the Moonglo is 
razed to make way for a parking lot or 
gift shop. 

When Stuart first contacted me in 2004, 
he was still in touch with Mr. Hanna, the 
builder and original owner, who was in 
his 80s. When we spoke recently, Stuart 
told me that Mr. Hanna passed away in 
late 2005. 


Postcards of Weeki-Wachi mermaids, 
ostrich farms, diners, the San Francisco 
Fire, or the Titanic are like visual threads 
in the tapestry of the American story. 
They weave together a rich and diverse 
portrait of our unabashed country in the 
twentieth century. Researchers come to 
the Curt Teich Postcard Archives looking 
for images to illustrate stories, to serve as 
time-pegged markers for certain loca¬ 
tions or historical moments, or to create 
the style or mood for past events, real or 
fictional. It is a rare, but welcome occa¬ 
sion, when an individual comes to the 
Teich Archives to tell the story behind an 
image on a postcard. Such is the case of 
Stuart Sarjeant and the Moonglo Motel. 

The 1954 Moonglo Motel postcard is a 
staff favorite and was one of the images 
chosen to illustrate the "Millions of 
Postcards" component of the Lake 
County Discovery Museum's Bringing 
the World Home postcard exhibition. 

It is also one of the images in the Teich 
Archives image library on the 
www.AgPix.com website, which is 
where Stuart first discovered it and sub¬ 
sequently contacted me at the Archives. 
He wanted a copy of the postcard 
because the Moonglo Motel was once 
his home, and he was very happy to 
10 share a little Moonglo history with me. 


Stuart recalls his parents commenting 
about how many of their New York 
relatives wanted to renew their acquain¬ 
tances after the Sarjeant family became 
Florida motel owners. One of the photos 
Stuart provided shows an aunt and uncle 
posing with Stuart and his puppy in front 
of the classic, Art Deco Moonglo sign. 

In 1959 the Sarjeants sold the Moonglo 
to the Pleasure Isle motel across the 


The Moonglo Motel is no longer just 
another Florida beach motel. I now 
know that it was once part of a family's 
American dream and their place in the 
sun. It was also a place that fostered fifty 
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Postcard of the Moonglo Motel printed hy Curt Teich and Company which shows the new Moonglo sign The inset 
above is from the hark of the postcard Curl Teich Archives 4CH67 1954 






























Greetings from Wauconda, Illinois 


From Susan Brown Nicholson: 
Antique Paper Guild most issues 
October 1991 through December 
1997 


year relationships/ and a place where a lit¬ 
tle boy played with his dog on the beach 
and filled ice buckets for weary travelers. 
Stuart Sarjeant's story gave this tiny image 
a history and a cast of characters. In much 
the same way, postcards are often used by 
our researchers to give a history or a cast 
of characters a sense of time or place. 


By far, the large letter image is still the 
most popular postcard format requested 
by our for-profit researchers. Craig Haggit, 
Senior Librarian for Mapquest, Inc., 
recently requested large letter images for 
twenty-two states. Mapquest, Inc. is pub¬ 
lishing a 128-page paperback describing 
flea markets and antique malls around the 
country. The publication that Haggit calls 
a "bookazine" because of its format will be 
available in a wide variety of bookstores 
and magazine racks throughout the 
United States. 

The publication showcases the antique 
malls and flea markets that one 
shouldn't miss, and suggests bargaining 
techniques for successful bargain hunting* 
This handy guide also introduces you to 
people you may meet along the way, and 
suggests other places you should visit in 
between shi upping stops. And of course, 
there are plenty of maps to help you plan 
your adventure. 

The Bradford Exchange creates commem¬ 
orative trains for the collectibles industry. 
Matt Krumm, a designer for the firm, con¬ 
tacted the Teich Archives looking for large 
letter postcards from New York and Texas 
for the project. 

Using the style of the large letter postcards, 
he developed an aesthetic that worked 
well with what the design team wanted to 
accomplish. Instead of urea Ling original 
designs, Krumm thought that using vintage 
postcard images would actually increase 
the "collect-ability* of the trains. 


The "tone Star Express" will soon he rolling into homes everywhere The Bradford Exchange is using large letter post¬ 
cards from the Teich Archives to create collectible train sets. Photo courtesy of the Bradford Exchange 2006. 


From Joe May: 

Post Card Collector's Book , Volume 6 
1981 

Post Card Collector's Magazine, 
September/October 1979 — 
November/December 1979 
Post Card Collector's Magazine, Index 
for 1976-80, Volumes I — V. 

From Lewis Baer: 

Facing Disaster: A Centennial Postcard 
Album of the San Francisco Earthquake 
and Fire April 1906 by the San 
Francisco Bay Area Post Card Club. 

From Ann Empie Groves: 

Arizona's Ha! Empie: His Life , His 
Times and His Art by Evelyn S. Cooper 

□ 


Ihe tm Moonglo sign h prominent in this view of the motel. Mr. and Mrs. Sarjeant ran the hotel themselves , per¬ 
forming nmytosk from mowing the gms to making the heds. Ice and towel deliveries where handeled by their son, 
SlUirf, the only employee. Photo courtesy of Stuart Sarjeant 1953. 


Using large letter postcards for New York 
State and the state capitol, Albany, as well 
as a number of additional New York linen 
postcards, Krumm created the "I v NY 
Express." Likewise, large letter postcards 
for Texas and historic locations such as the 
Alamo were used to create the "Lone Star 
Express." Though still in the development 
stage, the concept designs would thrill any 
postcard/model train collector. □ 

Thank you to all 
our Contributors 

The Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum thank all members for therr sup¬ 
port of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
The Teich Archives is the largest public 
collection of postcards and related mate¬ 
rials in the United States. Member's con¬ 
tributions aid in the ongoing effort to pre¬ 
serve the postcards and to provide the 
proper storage for new items that are 
accepted into the collection. We would 
like to especially thank the following: 


New Members 

Pat Glaser 
Denise Guyer 
Jane Bianco 
Mari Franklin 
Robert Olszewski 
Elizabeth Uihlein 
Frank Rippinger 

The Century Club Memorial Acquisition 
Fund, established by postcard dealer and 
author Susan Brown Nicholson, will grow 
into an endowment from which the Teich 
Archives can extract funds to make pur¬ 
chases of postcards and related materials 
for the collections. Donations to the fund 
begin at $100. 

In Memory of John Millns 
From Lois Pietz 

We would also like to thank the following 
people for their recent donations to the 
library: 

From Dale Samuelson: 

The American Amusement Park by 
Dale Samuelson and Wendy 
Yegoiants 
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POSTCARD ART COMPETITIION/EXHIBITiON 2005 



The Lake County Discovery Museum's 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives named 
twelve winning images in the sixth bian¬ 
nual Postcard Art Competition & 
Exhibition (PACE 2005), an international 
juried show sponsored by the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives. The twelve top 
images, together with twenty-four works 
of honorable mention will be on display 
at the Lake County Discovery Museum 
beginning October 1 through November 
30. 


in postcard size. The resulting show con¬ 
sists of an eclectic mix of tiny artworks 
in a wide variety of media. 

Winning images were chosen from 
among 572 total entries submitted by 
artists from across the U.S. and six for¬ 
eign countries. The winners are: 

First Place — Maki Geno, Gurnee, IL 
Second Place — Todd Mack, Chicago, IL 


Third Place — Michael Still, Fort Collins, 
CO 

Erin Endicott, Port Republic, NJ 
Jody Wright, Martinsburg, WV 
Eileen Saarela Bell, Highland Park, IL 
Priscilla Otani, San Francisco, CA 
Michael Anthony Thomas, Bowie, MD 
Marilyn Madden, Chicago, IL 
Angie Naron, Chicago, IL 
Tara Nichole Tonsor, Kansas City, MO 

Each artist received a cash award of 
$150 and 100 postcard reproduc¬ 
tions of their work. The top three 
Awards of Excellence were 
announced at the show's opening 
reception on October 14, 2005. 

PACE 2005 was juried by Susan 
Brown Nicholson and Victoria L. 
Scogland. Nicholson is a recognized 
authority on paper ephemera and 
author of The Encyclopedia of 
Antique Postcards. An appraiser of 
antique paper items, she writes 
monthly columns for Barr's Postcard 
News and The Postcard Collector. She 
also produces three major postcard 
and ephemera shows in the Chicago 
area. Scogland is a professional fine 
and decorative arts appraiser and 
industry expert for the popular 
Antiques Roadshow and the Home 
and Garden Channel's The Appraisal 
Fair. 

A set of reproduction postcards of 
the twelve winning entries is avail¬ 
able in the Museum Store or through 
the Teich Archives online catalog (see 
article page 14). For more informa¬ 
tion about PACE 2005 or the Curt 
Teich Postcard Archives, please visit 
us online at www.TeichArchives.org 
or call 847-968-3381. □ 



PACE 2005 celebrates the postcard as 
art form and visual document by chal¬ 
lenging artists to produce original works 


The twelve winning and twenty-four honorable mention entries in PACE '05 
form the traveling exhibit that is currently touring the state of Illinois. 

Above: Second place winner, Untitled #2 by Todd Mack (ephemera col¬ 
lage) Left: Third place winner Route 66, Seligman, AZ by Michael Still (dig¬ 
ital photo illustration) 
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Friday, August 4 

lO a.m. - 6 p.m. 

Saturday August 5 
lO a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Postcard dealers from across the country 
Quality merchandise for sale 
Free appraisals of personal postcard 
collections 


Presei ited by die Lake county Discovery Museum 
& Greater Chicago Productions 

Admission to the show is free with Museum admission, 
cal! 847 - 008-3400 for more information. 
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The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 968-3381. 


Flic Curt faidt Gimpany n peirnnd in Chicago 
fmrn 1898 In 1978 as a printer of prat cards, 
advertising pamphlets nrul brochures, maps, 
b|otters, and sundry other prinks I ilemh. Ihe 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer uf postcards In the world. Over 
the b|>rm of m yea is of Teich saver I 

copies of everything his firm printed, including 
most of lhe original photographic layu-til wort, 
In I Ns way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as I he nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the Museum to preserve this resource and 
to research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding history. 

IMAGE RLE is published by I he Lake County 
Discovery Museum: Con Teit h Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
('elated |o twnnilttlh century culture. Ankles, 
review essays, and news items will be consid¬ 
ered for publication. Guidelines for submission 
of articles are aval table upon request by writ¬ 
ing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Discovery Museum, Curt Teich Archives, 
Wauconda, IL 60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 14th edition 
(Chicago, 1093) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote formal. Decisions on manu¬ 
scripts will be rendered wiiliin four weeks of 
submissions. Offers to review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum, The Lake County 
Discovery Museum is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Discovery Museum, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
www.teicharchives.org 
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